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more than sixteen million Orthodox people, in 1840 they amounted
to forty-four million, and in 1890 to seventy-two million. In com-
parison to these figures the number of religious institutions and
clergy shows a continuous and rapid decline. So at the end of the
nineteenth century for every Orthodox inhabitant of the Empire
there were half the number of churches, two and a half times fewer
monks, almost six times fewer secular clergy and monasteries than
a century and a half previously. The decline in the number of secu-
lar clergy was due to the rigorous "sorting" and the law of 1869.
Unfortunately there are no figures relating to earlier days.
Equally interesting are the figures which characterize the assimi-
lative power of the church. During the fifty years preceding the
revolution official documents registered over a million, or to be
exact 1,172,000 conversions. Half of these, i. e., 580,000, were Cath-
olics, Protestants, and Greek Uniates. But Preobrazhensky considers
that of the last figure only 110,000 (75,000 Catholics and 35,000 Prot-
estants) could be regarded as an "obvious result of missionary
preaching, the fruits of labor and the efforts of the shepherds of
the church and other zealots of Orthodoxy." The conversion of
the remaining 470,000 he rightly ascribes to national and political
causes rather than religious ones. So in the forties of the nine-
teenth century over 100,000 Letts and Esthonians were converted
from Protestantism, and an equal number of Catholics after the
suppression of the Polish revolt in 1863, while 250,000 Uniates were
added to these in 1895 (1,674,478 of Uniates had been already con-
verted in 1836-39). The second category consisted of those con-
verted from Old Ritualism. According to official figures, there were
311,279 conversions, out of which only 195,926 could be considered
as absolute. The average annual number of conversions in this
category was 18,000 during the thirties, 10,800 in the forties, 9,000 In
the fifties, 2,800 during the sixties and seventies, and 5,500 in the
eighties of the nineteenth century. As pointed out by Preobraz-
hcnsky, the distribution of figures by decades shows clearly that
the missionary success depended entirely on the degree of strict-
ness exerted towards the Schism by the government; in other words,
those who joined Orthodoxy were not, even in that case, impelled
solely by religious considerations. Unfortunately there is no possi-
bility of tracing the defection of the Orthodox to the Schism or